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I 
THE GOLDEN CORD OF LOVE, &c. 
(Continued from p. 101,) 


Is any man under bondage to any person’s 
spirit, who uses him tyrannically, or in bondage 
of any other kind? The readiest way to break 
the yoke is, first to bear it, and resign wholly 
under it; and then God himself will take the 
matter in His hand, give power of vindication, 
and set free in His time. When faith and pa- 
tience have had their full process, the end of 
the cross is obtained, and the reward and bless- 
ing will succeed. 

If we are despised, or injured, or even de- 
spitefully used, let us here reflect upon our past 
sins, and on the fallen condition of our corrupt 
natire, and particularly on our own great in- 
firmities; for if we had but a right view of 
these, we should not think much if we were to 
lie at the feet of our brethren, but might see 
reason enough to cry out with the pious peni- 
tent, who prostrated himself at the church 
porch, as the congregation came out, saying, 
“ Calcate me Christiana,’ “Tread on me, O 
Christians ;’ and on all occasions should be 
found in that submissive frame of spirit repre- 
sented by the expression; “I will bear the in- 
dignation of the Lord, because I have sinned 
against him.” 

It is not, indeed, in the power of flesh and 
blood to be resigned under such trials; but as 
by faith we rely on Christ, acknowledging our 
own insufficiency, we may stand in the strength 
of his love, when we fall in our own; for Christ 
stands engaged, if any of his lambs faint, to 
take them in his arms, and carry them in his 
bosom. He that can apply this, and cover him- 
self with this shield of faith, shall never be 
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moved from his true ground, for he shall bet- 
ter stand when fainting than before; most 
strong by faith, when in himself most weak. 

If we are spiritually wounded or slain among 
our brethren and kindred, those whom we de- 
sire to meet in the love of God; if we receive 
evil for good here, and bear it patiently, we do 
but come nearer to our Lord’s case; as fellow- 
sufferers with him, who was crucified by those 
for whom he died, and for whose forgiveness, 
even in his death, he prayed. 

How graciously and tenderly has God dealt 
with you, even in relation to your greatest in- 
firmities and defects. How much and how 
often has he forgiven you; his word is, “Go 
and do thou likewise.” Use, then, thy brother 
with a like tenderness and goodness. 

The true Christian should, like the wise 
builder, cast up his account beforehand, con- 
sider the draft and expense of his work or the 
engagements of his call, and so be fortified, 
provided, and resolved beforehand for the 
worst treatment; considering what a world we 
have to deal with, and what an enemy to en- 
gage; this provision made, he need not be sur- 
prised at anything, but may come to be ccn- 
tented and resigned under all. 

Do you desire to hasten on to perfection? 
Unity is the way ; love and unity, with relation 
to God and to each other. The apostle Paul 
tells us, “ Charity is the bond of perfectness ;” 
and our Lord himself has made it his prayer to 
his Father for all his true disciples, viz. ‘‘ That 
they all may be made perfect in one.” 

We are now in the strait and narrow path 
which gives entrance into the broad things in 
the blessed city of rest. Let us bear the diffi- 
culties of the strait way, and let us take heed 
of jostling one another, because of the great 
danger of the passage; lest in the contest and 
struggle the foot slip, and any be overturned 
and precipitated into suffering and loss. 

Resenting, contending, remonstrating out of 
the love will avail but little; but in the love 
you may say and do what you will. 

Are you under spiritual sufferings and loads? 
See that all be clear in your case as to this 
point. Have you anything against anybody ? 
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Has anybody anything against you? If so, 


How great an enemy and opposer of the true 


this is a door or pass for the enemy to enter to/ love, both of God and the brethren, is the spirit 
distress you. Would you stop up this pass?! of se/f in man, self-will, self-act, self-end. God 


forgive freely, and pray earnestly for your 
greatest enemy or antagonist, and if you have 
injured him in anything, make amends. Such 
prayers God often answers in a signal manner 
through the very person thus prayed for. 

If we are protessors of love, we must remem- 
ber that love is curious in little things, and 
will be tenderly sensible of a little unkindness 
from those it loves ; study, therefore, to be offi- 
cious in the little demonstrations of affection, 
as well as the greater. We must guard our- 
selves well from jealousy, and aptness of resent- 
ment, as to lesser matters, where we are well 
assured of the ground-work of a true friend- 
ship and love. 

Since all have their imperfections, and the 
spiritual trials and conflicts, at this day, rise so 
high that the Christian warrior has as much as 
he can do to hold up his own head above water, 
we must therefore narrowly watch against the 
suggestions of resentment, and not insist mi- 
nutely upon the tithing of mint and cummin, 
where the weightier matters of the law of love 
are observed. Where the foundation and 
ground-work are sure, we must, under such cir- 
cumstances, excuse our brethren’s defects in the 
punctilios and niceties of love. 

Those who pretend to Christianity must es- 
pecially take heed not to be found defective in 
morality ; and those that make the highest pro- 
fession of love must take heed, above all others, 
that they be not found defective in the rules of 
common courtesy and civility ; for these are all 
good and necessary in their proper places and 
order; and a due and exact regard to these 
lower steps may sometimes save the Christian 
many a trip and even foul stumble, and prevent 
many an offence, both to his own friends, and 
also to others without. This is good for expe- 
rienced Christians to have regard to, who hay- 
ing shot up high, as towards the top of the lad- 
der, have too often left, through haste, some 
rounds deficient in the lower parts, while bend- 
ing their strength and aim chiefly at the culti- 
vation of the better and superior part. 

Value the love towards your brother in your 
own heart, and the love of your brother towards 
you as an inestimable treasure; for it is so, as 
it is founded on the love of God; offence taken 
is the rust and canker-worm, that, if harbored 
and fostered, will quickly eat it out, and breed 
a nest of asps in its room. 

No victory is like that of overcoming our 
own passions, and becoming masters of our- 
selves. ‘Greateris he,” says the wise man, 
“that restraineth his anger, than he that ta- 
keth a city.”—Prov. xvi, 32. He that can 
rule and govern his little world, so as to keep it 
in peace, order, and harmony, is a greater king 
than if he were monarch of the whole globe. 


is one, and thy end’and happiness is to be one 
with him, and in him with thy brethren; but 
as far as thou art found in this spirit, and stand- 


ing on thy own bottom, God and thou are two, ° 


and thou and thy neighbor are two, and have 
two contrary interests; aud thus far thou de- 
fraudest God and thy brother of the right they 
have in thee. This self-love is a flat contra- 
diction to Christian love. The one is poor, 
narrow, and particular; the other noble, gener- 
ous, and universal; self-love breaks and divides 
the world into as many parts and interests as 
there are individuals; but Christian love unites 
all mankind, all hearts, and all interests into 
one. If, then, thou wouldst learn to love God 
and thy brother, pray and labor, and believe in 
God constantly and earnestly for the rooting 
out of this enemy; for it is the anti-Christian 
part, yea, the Antichrist within thee ; “ Put off 
concerning the former conversation the old 
man, which is corrupt according to the deceit- 
ful lusts; and be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind; and put ye on the new man which after 
God is created in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.” 

If thou wouldst learn Christian charity, and 
maintain the love of the brethren, beware of 
controversy, dispute, and contention, in mat- 
ters of religious opinion; chiefly endeavor to 
set thy own opinions right by an impartial ex- 
amination of them by the standard of the Gos- 
pel of Christ in its naked simplicity and apos- 
tolical purity; and if yet engaged in discourse, 
or moved by charity to rectify the opinion of 
another, having given thy reasons, if they are 
not received, urge them not, but supply the 
rest with prayer for thy brother, which will 
reach him where thy arguments cannot. But 
chiefly press into, and set thy heart upon the 
great essentials of religion; and then thou wilt 
know how to give every part its due proportion 
of weight in thy regard, and wilt be drawn 
more both out of the love of, and out of the 
way of jar and contest, which is chiefly found 
in the less material parts, and in the bark or 
outside of religion. 

Why did our Lord set the precept of poverty 
of spirit in the foremost place in his sermon on 
the mount, but that it might be in a peculiar 
manner observed, as being one of the most dif- 
ficult, most neglected, and yet most important 
doctrines in the work of purification? While 
we are rich and full of the world and of our- 
selves, then it is we, not Christ, and in this ful- 
ness there is not room in us for him and his 
kingdom; but when we become truly emptied 
and poor in spirit, then are we rich unto God ; 
rich indeed in the possession of God, by His 
Spirit dwelling in us; then it is no more we, 
but Christ. “TI live; yet not I, but Christ liv- 
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eth in me.” ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


(To be concluded.) 


OR - 
THE TEACHER AND HIS DIFFICULTIES. 
BY JOSEPH S. FRY, BRISTOL. 


I propose in this paper to consider some of 
the difficulties with which the First-day school 
teacher has to contend. In some respects, it 
would be a more agreeable task to describe the 
pleasures of the teacher’s work—his joys and 
sources of encouragement; but I am not sure 
that it would be a more useful one. If, indeed, 
we were to endeavor to estimate how much of 
the actual enjoyment which we experience is 
the result of difficulties overcome, we should 
perhaps conclude that he who points out diff- 
culties with the view of showing how they may 
be surmounted, is, after all, the surest guide 
into the path of pleasure. But, whether this 
be so or not, the careful consideration of the 
obstacles which lie in our way towards the ac- 
complishment of any object, and of our means 
of contending with them, is essential to suc- 
cess. The resources of the builder must be 
calculated with reference to the cost of the 
tower which he projects; the strength of the 
army computed in relation to that of the oppos- 
ing force. Failing these necessary precau- 
tions, disgrace and defeat stare us in the face. 
And yet we do not press this view of the mat- 
ter so unreasonably as to represent it to be 
either necessary or desirable, or even possible, 
that the young teacher should see all that is 
before him at the outset of his course. For 
him, as for us all, “sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” 


I cannot admit that the existence of many. 


and grave difficulties throws any shade of sus- 
picion upon our work. On the contrary, it 
must rather be accepted as a token for good— 
a cheering evidence that we have some share 
in the great conflict with evil, that in some 
small degree we are called upon to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, who, 
though himself the Prince of Peace, said that 
he came not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword. 

The subject may be conveniently divided 
into three heads; first, the difficulties of the 
young teacher; second, the difficulties of the 
advanced teacher; third, the general difficul- 
ties of school management. The first two only 
will be considered in this paper : 

First.— The Difficulties of the Young Teach- 
er.—It is often no easy matter for a young per- 
son to become a teacher at all. Unpractised 
in teaching, with an imperfect idea of the du- 
ties to which he is invited, he is ready to shrink 
from the labor and responsibility which these 
duties may involve. It must also be allowed 
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most of our schools at the present time, may 
create further hesitation in the minds of consci- 
entious young people, who are not sensible of 
any distinct call to labor for the spiritual good 
of their fellow-creatures. To any who may 
shrink from becoming teachers on such grounds 
as these, I would say, you are just the very 
persons we require. Those who think they can 
do anything and everything, can often really 
do very little. Self-distrust is an almost neces- 
sary qualification for Christian labor. The 
entrance upon a new field of action—the as- 
sumption of a new character—the engagement 
in new duties, are all usually attended with 
more or less difficulty. When such duties par- 
take of a religious character, this difficulty is 
often very keenly felt. We may, however, dis- 
cover much wisdom in this part of our mental 
and spiritual constitution ; for there can be no 
doubt that, on the one hand, the obstacle which 
this feeling presents to rash and unwarranted 
undertakings, serves to prevent much mischief 
in the world and in the Church; and that, on 
the other hand, the effort which is required to 
overcome the obstacle often forms no small prep- 
aration for the subsequent service, and imparts 
a vigor and power of action to which the indi- 
vidual would otherwise have been a stranger. 
The necessity which arises carefully to consider 
the ground upon which the movement is made, 
and accurately to weigh what may be advanced 
in favor of it and against it, is a most impor- 
tant aid in the formation of character. We 
can but imperfectly realize the effort which it . 
must have cost the Jew and the Greek to be- 
come acknowledged disciples of Jesus of Naz- 
areth; but we may be sure that the struggle 
and the decision at last taken must have con- 
tributed in no small degree to form the charac- 
ter of the members of the early Christian 
Church. In the days of the Reformation the 
same principle was largely at work, as it was 
also in those of the early Friends. Again, 
when the name of Methodist was a proverb and 
a by-word, and John Wesley was pelted and 
mobbed at Wednesbury and Darlaston, at Leeds 
and Devizes, when it cost something to be a 
Methodist, a remarkable religious vitality was 
found amongst that body. I use these simply 
as illustrations, not as entirely parallel cases, 
and desire to remember that those to whom I 
have alluded were what they were altogether 
by the grace of God. Let me then invite the 
older and more experienced teachers to make 
the way as easy as they can to their younger 
brethren and sisters, and not to increase the 
difficulty, which to some extent must exist, by 
requiring too high a standard of profession, or 
too rigorous a system of discipline ; and let not 
those who are preparing to become teachers be 
disheartened by the effort which may be re- 
quired, but let them accept the testimony of 


that the religious ground which is taken in} those who have trodden the path before them, 
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as an encouragement to press forward in faith, 
and in reliance upon Divine help. 

But when the obstacles, whatever they be, to 
becoming a teacher, have been surmounted, it 
must not be thought that the remainder of the 
path is all straight and easy. The young 
teacher is placed in charge of a class, consist- 
ing, we will suppose, of children with whom he 
has had no previous acquaintance. He feels 
painfully that he is imperfectly qualified to dis- 
charge the duty which he has undertaken. 
He would gladly retreat from the position in 
which he has allowed himself to be placed. 
But retreat is impossible ; and he must address 
himself to the work before him as best he can. 
Children are but too ready to seize the oppor- 
tunity which the presence of a new and inex- 
perienced teacher affords them to indulge in 
their many perplexing expedients for increas- 
ing the amount of amusement to themselves, 
and decreasing the quantity of work performed. 
It requires no little self-possession, no little real 
Christian philosophy, to maintain an unruffied 
temper and a determined course of action, un- 
der these circumstances. I will not call this a 
small trial. As a test of character, as an indi- 
cation of the stuff a young man is made of, it 
is by no means unimportant. And whilst these 
sources of trouble will decrease as the teacher 
becomes more expert in his work, he must 
hardly venture to anticipate their entire remo- 
val so long as he has to deal with children. He 
may, however, confidently look forward to their 
diminution to an indefinite extent. The two 
great duties of the teacher are, first, to main- 
tain discipline and order; and, secondly, 
to impart instruction. The maintenance 
of discipline stands first in point of time, 
and scarcely second in point of importance, 
and is a most indispensable part of the teach- 
er’s work. The children of the poor suffer in- 
caleulably from the want of early parental 
control, and the faithful teacher often has to 
do, under great disadvantages, the work which 
the parent ought to have done years before. 
Unaccustomed to judicious restraint, they are, 
perhaps, rather to be pitied than blamed for 
many of those exhibitions of temper and rude- 
ness which are so annoying to us. The mate- 
rials upon which the teacher is to try his skill 
are thus often unpromising enough; but let 
him remember that every one of the tiresome 
urchins by whom he is surrounded has the 
elements which, developed and cultivated, 
make all that is noble and attractive in man; 
and that in endeavoring, even in a small 
degree, to improve and elevate them, heis exer- 
cising the best influence which man can exert 
upon man. And the Christian teacher must 
look higher than this. He must remember 
that for each one of these children, as much as 
for himself, Christ died, yea, rather has risen 
again. I dwell thus upon the true importance 


of the object in view, because I believe that in 
a thorough appreciation of it lies the secret of 
a successful encounter with the teacher’s dif- 
ficulties. The conviction that what we are 
doing is worthy of being well done, goes a 
great way towards bringing us successfully 
through. And I dwell upon the real im- 
portance of the work also, because we know 
how difficult it is to appreciate it, when 
actually engaged in it. The little hindrances 
and annoyances and trials of temper with 
which the school-room abounds, are apt to hide 
from our view the moral greatness of the work 
which is going on there, just as the stormy 
waves of the ocean shut out from the sight 
and mind of the voyager all those wondrous 
and glorious things which the “deep un- 
fathomed caves of ocean bear.” It is only 
when the mind is truly opened to understand 
the infinite value of a human soul and the 
solemn importance of eternal things, that we 
are able to see the great thus underlying and 
ennobling the little. And herein is seen the 
excellence of Christianity, and a solid evidence 
of its truth. It teaches us to look at things, 
if we may venture on such an expression, from 
the point of view from which God himself 
looks at them. It was well observed by 
Monod, in one of his death-bed addresses, that 
“God makes no difference in the care which 
he expends upon little things and great. He 
forms a blade of grass or a flake of snow with 
as much care as He regulates the proportions, 
the revelations, and the movements of the stars.” 
And he goes on toshow how remarkably thissame 
principle was exhibited in the life of Jesus 
Christ on earth. It is, indeed, remarkable 
how man, left to himself, often drags down the 
great to the level of the little ; but Christianity 
lifts up the little to the level of the great, in- 
cluding in the Heavenly Kingdom the little 
child equally with the aged saint, bestowing 
upon the use of the two talents, and upon that 
of the five, the same commendation, and 
rewarding the labor of the hour with the 
wages of the full day. 

Similar considerations will apply to the 
teacher’s duties as an instructor; but so much 
has been well said and written upon this sub- 
ject, that it is unnecessary for me to enlarge 
upon it here. 

(To be concluded.) 
chhoeniasediielliseotn 
For Friends Revi: w. 

“Many good works have I shown you from my 
Father ; for which of those works do ye stone me?” 
—Johbn x. 32. 

What soul is not stirred, what heart is not 
deeply moved at the pathos, the touching resig- 
nation of this language, from the lips of Him, 
whose life, whose death, was one grand trium- 
phal sacrifice of love! Let each put the ques- 
tions searchingly to his own soul,—many good 
works has he shown among us,—for which of 
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those works do we deny him ?—Sweet visita- 
tions of his love, gently reproving, kindly en- 
couraging, ever ready to whisper peace to the 
humble, contrite, believing soul,—for which of 
these do we refuse to serve him, our great King 
and Loid ? 

It is a very simple, as well as a gloriously 
blessed experience to accept Him as our Lord 
and Saviour: only believe, believe, and we shall 
be saved. Everything has been done for us ; 
let us in love, in rapturous yet humble grati- 
tude, accept the glorious sacrifice. Listening to 
Jesus’ teachings, leaning on the arm of his mer- 
cy, let us plead for grace to do all his will. 

Oh, young in years, choose him for your por- 
tion, secure him for your friend by doing what- 
soever he commands you. Then, all through 
the light and shadow, the grief and gladness of 
these passing scenes, you need fear no evil 
tidings, if happily, through mercy unspeakable, 
your hearts be fixed, trusting in your Lord and 
Saviour, who withholdeth no good thing from 
them who truly love him. 

New York, 10th mo. 1863. 


—wt)er 
For Friends’ Review. 


PROTEST OF SCOTCH MINISTERS. 
Allusion was recently made in the Review to 
an Appeal from the “ Clergy of the Confederate 
States,” soliciting sympathy for Southern Sla- 
very, and attempting to justify the rebellion 
against the government of the United States. 
The following Protest against the document has 
been issued by the distinguished ministers whose 
signatures are attached, and it is being signed 

by all the leading ministers of Scotland. 


We the undersigned ministers of the churches 
in Scotland, in reply to the appeal made to us in 
the “Address to Christians throughout the 
World,” recently put forth “by the Clergy of 
the Confederate States of America,” feel bound 
to give public expression to our views, lest our 
coutinued silence should be misconstrued, as im- 
plying either acquiescence in the principles of 
the document, or indifference to the crime which 
it seeks to defend. 

We refer, of course, to a single topic, that of 
slavery, as it is handled in the address, We de- 
sire to say nothing inconsistent with our coun- 
try’s attitude of strict neutrality as regards the 
war raging across the Atlantic. We do not dis- 
cuss any of the political questions connected 
with its origin, progress, and probable issues. 
We offer a0 opinion on the measures adopted on 
either side. Nor are we to be regarded as shut- 
ting our eyes to the past and present sins and 
shortcomings of the North in relation to the Af- 
rican-race. The one object we have in view is 
to express the deep grief, alarm, and indigna- 
tion with which we have perused the pleading 
on behalf of slavery in general, and American 





slavery in particular, to which so many servants 
of the Lord Jesus Christ have not serupled to ap- 
pend their names. With the feeblest possible 
incidental admission of “ abuses” which they 
‘“‘may deplore, in this, as in other relations of 
mankind,” we find these men broadly maintain- 
ing, in the most unqualified manner, that “the 
relation of master and slave ” —‘‘ AMONG US,” 
they add, to make their meaning more explicit— 
“is not incompatible with our holy Christian- 
ity.” They thank God for it, as for a mission- 
ary institution ; the best, as it would seem, and 
the most successful in the world. They hold it 
to be their peculiar function to defend and per- 
petuate it. And they evidently contemplate the 
formation of the Southern Confederacy upon the 
basis of slavery as one of its fundamental and 
permanent principles or elements, not only with- 
out regret, but with entire satisfaction and ap- 
proval. 

Against all this—in the name of that holy 
faith and that thrice holy name which they ven- 
ture to invoke on the side of a system. which 
treats immortal and redeemed men as goods and 
chattels, denies them the rights of marriage and 
of home, consigns them to ignorance of the first 
rudiments of education, and exposes them to 
the outrages of lust and passion—we most 
earnestly and emphatically protest. We do not 
think it needful to argue. The time for argu- 
ment has for many a year been regarded by the 
whole of enlightened Christendom as passed and 
gone. Apologists for slavery, attempting to shel- 
ter themselves and it under the authority of 
God’s Word and the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
are to be denounced as really—whatever may be 
their intention—the worst enemies of both. 

All reasonable allowance, no doubt, should be 
made for the circumstances of Christian minis- 
ters called in Providence to labor where slavery 
exists. Some soreness, even, on their part, un- 
der what they regard as unjustifiable and danger- 
ous movements on the other side, might be ex- 
cused as not unnatural. And if we saw them 
manfully lifting their voice on behalf of univer- 
sal liberty, and setting themselves to aim at the 
instant redress of the more flagrant ofthe wrongs 
incident toa state of bondage, we would be pre- 
pared calmly to listen to their representations 
as to the best and likeliest practical methods of 
promoting the present amelioration of the con- 
dition of the slaves, and securing, within the 
shortest period consistent with safety, their com- 
plete and final emancipation. 

We are reluctant to abandon the hope that, 
upon reconsideration, and in the view of the sen- 
timents now unanimously held and expressed 
on this subject everywhere else, all over Chris- 
tendom, our American brethren may yet be in- 
duced to take up a position more worthy of our 
common faith than that which they at present 
occupy. But, at all events, the obligation lying 
upon us, as things now stand, towards them, 
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towards ourselves, towards the Church and the 
world, towards the Bible and the Gospel, is to 
record, in the strongest ossible terms, our ab- 
horrence of the doctrine on the subject of slavery 
which the Southern clergy teach, and upon 
which they act; and to testify before all nations, 
that any state, empire, or republic constituted or 
reconstructed, in these days of Christian light 
and liberty, upon the basis of that doctrine prac- 
tically applied, must in the sight of God be re- 
garded as founded on wrong and crime, and as 
deserving, not his blessing, but his righteous 


wrath. 
Ros. 8. Canpuisu, D. D., Edinburgh. 
Tuomas GuTurie, D. D., * 


W. H. Gooxp., D. D., “ 

Ros. Bucwanay, D. D., Glasgow. 

Joun Carrns, D. D., Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Cuar.es J. Brown, D. D , Edinburgh. 

ANDREW Tuompson, D. D., “ 

Witt1aM Arnot, Glasgow. 

W. Linpsay ALExAnpeER, D. D., Edin’h. 

JAMES Beae, D. D., Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh, September 22, 1863, 


ECONOMY OF FUEL. 


There is much homely truth in the old prov- 
erb— economy is wealth.” A saving effected 
in the consumption of any article, such as fuel, 
with the attainment of equally favorable results, 
amounts to an increase of wealth in proportion 
to the value of fuel economized. At the pres- 
ent time, when coal is so high in price in all the 
districts on the eastern coast where the popula- 
tion is most dense, great attention should be di- 
rected to the economy of fuel; because a vast 
amount is wasted, either through carelessness, 
or ignorance of the best mode of using it. We 
recently heard a manufacturer, who carries on a 


very extensive business, assert most emphatically | 


that double the quantity of coal necessary for 
domestic and manufacturing uses, was consumed 
annually. The person who made this assertion, 
is not a random declaimer, but a most intelligent 
and observing chemist, well acquainted with the 
theory and practice of combustion. About five 
million tons of anthracite coal are now con- 
sumed annually, and with the present retail 
ptices—for domestic use, eight dollars per ton, 
and six and a half dollars for manufacturers and 
steamships,—the total cost to consumers will 
amount to about $37,000,000. There is great 
room for improvement in economizing fuel for 
steam engines ; as it is well known that not one- 
fifth of the heat-power capable of being obtained 
from coal is developed in the working of the 
best of them. And as used for domestic pur- 
poses, the waste of fuel is much more in grates, 
stoves, and furnaces, than under steam boilers. 
These remarks are equally applicable to the use 
of bituminous coal and wood. 

A pamphlet on “ The Economy of Fuel,” by 
Henry Gerner, C. E., of this city, lately circu- 












lated, has been furnished to us. It is thereim 
stated that furnaces may be altered according to 
his discoveries, to save from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent of the fuel. It contains a short trea- 
tise on the combustion of coal—a subject which 
the author seems to understand well. Coal re- 
quires an intense heat and a large supply of air 
to produce perfect combustion. When a fur- 
nace is charged with wood or bituminous coal, 
a portion thereof is liable to pass off uncon- 
sumed as smoke. To prevent this waste, air is 
now generally supplied above the fuel, to mix 
with the smoke to supply the requisite quantity 
of oxygen. The best modes of supplying air to 
furnaces, and in proper quantities, are impor- 
tant considerations. ‘Too much or too little air 
supplied to fire, tends to waste fuel. It has for 
some time past been the practice to admit fresh 
air above the fuel, through small orifices in the 
furnace door, as well as between the bars of the 
grate, and to furnish the greatest quantity of 
air above the fuel immediately after a fresh 
charge. The English patent of Mr. Prideaux 
for producing perfect combustion and prevent- 
ing smoke, is based upon this principle. Mr. 
Gerner asserts that this principle of supplying 
the air is wrong, and we think he isright. His 
method is to admit but a very small quan- 
tity of air above the fuel for about eighty sec- 
onds after a fresh charge, to prevent the furnace 
from being too much cooled down; and after 
this he furnishes a larger supply. He also ad- 
vocates the use of compressed air by blowers, 
for all furnaces, as also for heaters in houses ; 
and recommends that a supply of compressed air 
be furnished for buildings in cities from some 
central establishment, conveyed-by pipes in the 
same manner as gas and water. By this system 
air can be supplied both for combustion and ven- 
tilation. For all furnaces, in factories where a 
blower can be driven by steam power, it should 
be employed in preference to a tall chimney. 
On this subject Prof. Rankine says :—‘“‘ When 
the draft is produced by means of a blowing ma- 
chine, no elevation of temperature above that of 
the external air is necessary in the chimney ; 
therefore, furnaces in which the draught is so 
produced, are capable of greater economy than 
those in which the draught is produced by 
means of a chimney.” 

As no smoke is emitted from a chimney in 
burning anthracite coal, many persons suppose 
that no loss of its heat results in combustion 
like that arising from the smoke of bituminous 
coal, Thisisamistake. All fuel requires about 
two pounds of oxygen for one of carbon, to pro- 
duce perfect combustion ; therefore the fire must 
be supplied with the requisite amount of air to 
convert the carbon when burnt into carbonic 
acid (COQ2). But carbon, such as anthracite, will 
also combine under combustion with one equiv- 
alent of oxygen and form carbonic oxide (C O) 
—a. colorless gas. The bluish-colored flame, 
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Sometimes seen at night at the top of the smoke 
pipes of steam boats, is caused by heated car- 
bonic oxide gas meeting with oxygen, which 
should have been supplied in the furnace. A 
vast amount of anthracite is wasted, from the 
same cause, in private families, as well as in 
public establishments and on steamers. Only 
one-third of the heat of coal is developed when 
the fire is furnished with but one-half of the air 
necessary to produce perfect combustion. In 
view of this'scientific fact, we are confident that 
one-fourth, at least, of the coal generally used 
is wasted by passing off as carbonic oxide, and 
that with more care in burning it all this waste 
might be prevented.—Scientific American. 





A REMARKABLE CIRCUMSTANCE, BUT LITER- 
ALLY TRUE. 


From the Journal of John Grubb, under date 
Clonmel, 10th month 3d, 1786— Third-day. 


“T saw two men going to be hung; one for 
robbing a house near Thurles, the other, a 
young man of good family in the North, for 
stealing a horse. 

As he was a Protestant, and somewhat above 
the common people, several went tosee him, and 
among the rest a Methodist preacher named 
Gordon, to whom he seemed greatly attached. 

He attended him to the gallows, and also 


Parson Stevenson; they sang psalms most of 


the way, and, when they got to the place of ex- 
ecution, prayed very fervently, so as to cause 
many of the spectators to burst into tears. After 
the other man was cut down, this man was turned 
off, and let hang for six minutes, when the 
sheriff was prevailed on to cut him down. (R. 
Dudley and I had gone to the sheriff before he 
was taken out, to request he would not let him 
hang long.) 

Some of the people took him, to all appear- 
ance dead, intoa house, where, by rubbing, 
bleeding, and applying warm bricks to his feet, 
he began to breathe, and struggle as in convul- 
sions. 

In the evening he was privately moved to a 
house near Powerstown, lest he might be found 
out and apprehended again. 

4th, Fourth-day.—I went to see the man that 
was hung yesterday; he seemed exceedingly 
weak, but could speak pretty well; yet I don’t 
think he could recollect perfectly about his be- 
ing hung. It was thought best to have him 
moved to another county, for fear the high 
sheriff would hear where he was; so I went to 
James Keys, who gave us leave to get a horse 
and car to take him away. 

Richard Davis and I, with two or three more, 
went to catch a horse, which we did, and had 
the man sent on a car to the river side, where 
a boat was provided to take him over. 

He recovered in two or three days, and a col- 
lection being made for him, he was sent home.” 








































The above is copied, verbatim, from my dear 
father’s journal (as left in his own writing), this 
29th of Tenth month, 1862, by me, 

JONATHAN GRUBB. 

Note.—I have often heard my father relate 
the circumstance, and the very affecting sequel, 
which I do not at preseut find recorded—that 
before he reached his home this poor unhappy 
creature fell again into temptation, and purloin- 
ed some property froma house where he was en- 
tertained on the road. 

What a powerful argument this, against capital 
punishment, even on the ground of expedien- 
cy; seeing that all the suffering, both in antic- 
ipation and reality, connected with its inflic- 
tion, did not deter from the almost immediate 
repetition of crime ?—London Friend. 

eocesvengiiibiintuniian 


PRESERVING VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


A lecture prepared by Professor James C. 
Booth, the distinguished chemist, was lately 
read before the Horticultural Society, Phila- 
delphia, on the preservation of vegetable sub- 
stances as food. He stated that “ Many prac- 
tical men greatly underrate the value of chem- 
istry; but the chemist can prove that chemistry 
will inevitably play an important part in culti- 
vating the products of the soil. Horticulture 
deals almost exclusively in organic life. The 
soil performs important functions in the growth 
of plants. The art of modifying their growth 
so as to obtain this or that vegetable principle, 
contained in the leaf, root, stem or fruit, in 
greater quantity and of better quality, is an art 
as yet in embryo. There is a great void in the 
application of chemistry which only time can 
fill up. Oxalic acid is now wholly made from 
molasses, and essential oil of mustard has been 
made artificially. Oil of turpentine has been 
changed into agreeable oil of lemons; _bitumi- 
nous coal vies in its productive distillation with 
the modern vegetable kingdom. The dyes 
recently made from coal indicate that indigo 
blue will, at no distant date, emerge from the 
laboratory quite as perfect as from the indigo- 
fers. Quinine will be supplied to the medical 
profession by the manufacturing chemist.— 
There are two modes in which the products of 
organic life, destined for food, may be preserved 
unaltered, or nearly so, for a lengthened period 
of time; Ist, by the exclusion of moisture ; and 
2d,when the moisture is present. The first 
mode has been used from the earliest times, 
though it has only recently received an impetus. 
The patent of Masson, as contained among the 
English reports of patents, for Nov. 12, 1850, 
gives a more detailed view of the process. Its 
main operations are evaporating water by arti- 
ficial heat, and compressing it into so compact 
a mass that the air in the interior of the chem- 
ical charge can only affect the surface of a 
mass of organic matter. 
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Decomposition may be prevented in two 
ways, either by heating the substance in a large 
vessel, and boiling, or nearly so, and then 
transferring it while hot to glass or stoneware 
jars, or tin cases, which are immediately sealed, 
or by putting the substance, with sufficient 
liquid, water, or syrup, directly into the jars, 
closing them air-tight, and then heating the 
jars in a water-bath. The latter is the most 
certain method. At the close of the lecture, 
some specimens of ground artichokes, for fry- 
ing, leeks, cauliflower, cabbage, tomatoes, pota- 
toes, &c., such as were used in the Crimean 
war, were exhibited.” — Sci. American. 


Towa should now take to supply the loss of this 
Institution, and furnish increased facilities for 
educating the children belonging to the Yearly 
Meeting. He says, “Spring Creek Institute 
was about three miles from the site selected for 
the Yearly Meeting House, and was under the 
care of a committee of Pleasant Plain Quarterly 
Meeting. Center Grove Seminary, a school of 
like order, but of less capacity of building, 
which is under the supervision of an Associa- 
tion of Friends, is situated about one mile from 
that site. In view of the best interests of So- 
ciety, in connection with the Yearly Meeting, 
and the cause of education, it is with me in 
this way to propose to Iowa Friends, and espe- 
cially to those more immediately connected 
with those schools, that the two be merged into 
one school, which ghall be considered a Yearly 
Meeting School, and be under the care of that 
body; and that additional buildings be erected 
where Friends might agree, within reasonable 
proximity to the Yearly Meeting House. This 
might be of valuable consideration in time of 
Yearly Meeting, at least for some years, as well 
as for school purposes; and I trust would tend 
to unite the interests and energies of Friends 
in Iowa, and establish confidence in the minds 
of Friends elsewhere.” 

D. H. further suggests, that the next ensu- 
ing Quarterly Meetings in Iowa, consider the 
propriety of appointing committees to meet in 
conference on the subject. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 24, 1863. 








WeEsTERN YEARLY MeETING.—Several of our 
correspondents have alluded to Western Yearly 
Meeting as having been held at the appointed 
time, commencing on Second day, the 21st of 
9th month, and as being a favored and satis- 
factory meeting, but we have received no ac- 
count of the proceedings, except a brief notice 
of the first sitting. 

When a copy of the printed minutes reaches 


us, we may extract such portions as will be of 
general interest. 


’ 





First-pDAy ScHoots in ENGLAND.—Having 
received a copy of the “ Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of a Conference of Teachers in 
Friends’ First-day Schools, held at Leeds,” 
England, in the First month of the present 
year, with an Appendix containing papers read 
at the Conference, we purpose making extracts 
for the benefit of a class of our readers who 
have our warm sympathy—First-day School 
Teachers. Several deeply interesting and im- 
portant subjects were “handled with sobriety 
and in the spirit of Christian love,” in the dis- 
cussions of the Conference, and were also treat- 
ed with much clearness and ability in the es- 
says which were read. We commence this 
week the publication of one of the latter— 
“The Teacher and his difficulties.” 


ee 

Marriep, at Burlington Meeting, N. J., on the 15th 
inst., Witt1AM WILBERFORCE Wistar, son of Dr. Cas- 
par Wistar, Philadelphia, to Anna Mary A.Lpgrson, 
daughter of Harrison Alderson. 





Diep, on the 27th of 9th month, 1863, Ester, in 
the 10th year of her age; and on the 28th of the 
the same, Cartes, aged 5 years and 12 days, son 
and daughter of William and Emily Shreve, mem- 
bers of Marlboro’ Monthly Meeting, Stark co., Ohio. 


, on the 28th of 7th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of Hanson E. Meader, in Tamworth, SHapRAcH 
Hasty, aged 88 years, a member of Sandwich (N. 
H.) Monthly Meeting. When about 18 years of age 
he was convinced of Friends’ principles through 
reading Barclay’s Apology. He retained his mental 
faculties remarkably, expressing his “ hope through 
faith and mercy of being at rest at last.” 


——, on the 5th of 9th month, 1863, in North 
Berwick, Maine, Pussz A. LaNnewortuy, adopted 
daughter of Albert C. and Huldah S. Buffum. She at- 
tended the last winter term of the boarding school at 
Providence, where she was beloved by her teach- 
ers and classmates. Her quiet observance of school 
discipline, her studious habits and unassuming 
manners were worthy of imitation. Patience and 
calmness through her illness, and her expressions of 








Boarpine Scuoon 1n lowa.—We have re- 
ceived a communication from our friend, David 
Hunt, of Iowa, in reference to the destruction 
of the “Spring Creek Institute,” by fire, and 
to the steps which, in his opinion, Friends of 
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resignation and confidence that it was “all right,” 
gave evidence that though young in years (age 19), 
she was mature in reflection. She remarked that 
“ consumption is a wasting disease, but it only acts 
upon the body, it can not waste faith in the Lord.” 


Digp, in Marion county, Ind., on the 6th of 9th 
month last, Parse Hawortn, wife of James Haworth, 
and daughter of Edward and Phebe Thornburgh, 
aged 71 years and 11 months, a member of Fairfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend bore a long and painful illness, 
with much composure and Christian resignation, 
telling her relatives and friends, that all was peace, 
and that she saw nothing in her way. As the time 
of her departure drew near, her sufferings became 
extreme, and she was often heard petitioning that 
her release might be hastened, yet always finishing 
her prayers with the beautiful language, “Not my 
will, but thine, 0, Lord, be done.” 


——, at Nantucket, Mass., on the 2d of 5th mo., 
1863, Lyp1a WortH, aged 96 years and 8 months, a 
worthy and exemplary member of Nantucket 
Monthly Meeting of Friends,—one of whom it may 
well be said, she was an “ Israelite indeed, in whom 
there was no guile.” For the last 12 years of her 
life she was unable to attend her meetings, from 
physical incapacity. She was very warmly attached 
to, and a firm believer in the principles and peculi- 
arities of Friends through a long and consistent 
life. With childlike faith, with meekness, resigna- 
tion, and love, she strove to live near to the 
fountain ot mercy, from whence (as she often 
said) rich supplies had been drawn. She retained 
her mental faculties very well for her age; her sight 
failing, she had much enjoyment in repeating whole 
chapters of the Scriptures that she had committed 
to memory in earlier life. To the writer she often 
said she had no desire to live, yet desired patiently 
to await the summons that should call her home, 
fully believing that, through infinite mercy, she 
should enter into rest and peace forever. 


——, at Nantucket, Mass., 9th month Ist, 1863, 
Eunice Fitcx, widow of Obed Fitch, aged 88 years 
and 18 days, a worthy member and for many years 
an overseer of Nantucket Mo. Meeting of Friends. 
For several years she was, from bodily infirmity, 
unable to meet with Friends publicly; yet, as 
she often said, she had not been forgotten by the 
“‘ Master of assemblies,” and with unshaken faith in 
our a Redeemer she passed from works to re- 
ward. 


son of Abel and Catharine Stanley, aged 5 years 
and i2 days; a member of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Dizp, in Winthrop, Maine, 25th of 3d mo., 1863, 
Crnruta F., wife of Levi Jones, in the 50th year of 
her age; a valuable member of Litchfield Monthly 
Meeting ; she was closely attached to the principles of 
Friends, and evinced a concern to live in accord- 
ance therewith. She at times felt it required of her 
to offer a few words in public, which were satisfac- 
tory to her friends; and in humble obedience to 
what she believed to be her religious duty, she 
sometimes had messages of tender counsel or admo- 
nition to deliver, not only to obscure individuals 
but also to persons in more conspicuous places. 
During her last illness, which was short, she gave 
satisfactory evidence to those about her that her 
end was peace. 


——, on the 9th of 8th month, 1863, at her son- 
in-law’s, Harvey Hunt, Mahaska co., Iowa, Raopa 
Hiatt, aged 64 years, less 21 days. She was a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Iowa. This 
dear Friend, though severely afflicted for over two 
years, bore her sufferings with fortitude, manifest- 
ing much Christian patience; and as she neared 
the Jordan of death, her prospects brightened in 
the hope of a happy immortality.—[Correction. In 
the obituary of Julius Hunt, No. 51, Vol. 16. Harry 
Hunt, should have been Harvey Hunt.] 


—_— ~~ 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 
The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
4th day the 4th of 11th month. 
Ausert K. Sminey, Principal. 
Providence, 10th mo. 10th, 1863.—2t. 































ASSISTANT WANTED. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum, is desirous 
of procuring the services ofa young man in the situa- 
tion of Clerk and general assistant. Apply to 

Dr. J. H. Worruineton, 
Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, Frankford, Phila, 


— + 0 


WANTED, at Bloomfield, Canada West, a well™ 
qualified, experienced Teacher for the Boy’s school- 
The school opens on the 2d of 11th month. 
Address, Epwarp B. Cronk, Bloomfield, Prince Ed- 
ward county, Canada West. 

——, 10th mo. 29th, 1862, Asicatn ALLEN, widow 
of Joseph Allen, aged 85 years and 11 months; a 
member of Nantucket Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


[Correction.—The age of Racuet Swatn, was given 
in the Review of the 26th ult. as 96 years. It should 
be 91 years, 8 months, and 8 days. ] 
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HAVERFORD ALUMNI. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the “ Alumni 
Association of Haverford College,” will be held at 
the College on Seventh-day, the 24th inst., at 10 a. M. 

The public meeting, at which the Annual Oration 
will be delivered by Prof. Zaccuzus Tzsr, of Earl- 
ham College, Indiana, will be held at 34 o’clock, in 
the afternoon of the same day. 

All persons interested are invited to be present, 
and may reach the College by the cars of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, leaving the depot, S. E. corner of 
Eleventh and Market streets, at 12.30 and 2.30 P. Mm, 
and may return to this city by a train passing the 
College station about 4.52 p. M. 

Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1863. 


The Business Meeting of the Association will be 
held at 10 a.m. Members may reach the College in 
time by the 7.30 or 8.45 a.m. train from Eleventh 
and Market Streets. 2t. 


——, in West Gardiner, Maine, on the 28th of 
9th month, 1863, Exiza M., wife of Noah Farr, and 
daughter of Valentine and Phebe Meader, deceased. 
She was a highly esteemed minister of Litchfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends; sound in doctrine, 
humble in her manners, both in public and private 
life, and watchful over her words and actions. In 
her public communications, she was frequent and 
earnest in her appeals to the youth and “ precious 
children,” and evinced a tender regard for the aged. 
In her last illness she was unable to converse much, 
but seemed patiently to wait the event, believing 
that her “divine Master would do all things right,” 


——, near Springtown, Hendricks county, Ind., 
on the 11th of 9th month, 1863, Anuen N. STaN.ey, 
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TO THE MONTHLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS 
In Ohio, Western, lowa and other Yearly Meetings : 

Dear Friends,—The Executive Committee desire to 
call your attention to the accompanying Circular, 
which we have forwarded to all our Monthly Meet- 
ings, and we would respectfully invite you to co-op- 
erate with us in this work. 

If desired, we will gladly receive and forward any 
contributions you may intrust to our care. 

By direction of the Executive Committee, 


Timotuy Nicwotson, Secretary. 
Richmond, Ind., 10th mo. 13th, 1863. 


Nicholson, George Evans, Henry E. Peelle, Isaac P. 
Evans, Zeri Hough, Luke Thomas, Benjamin Ful- 
ghum,Joseph Dickinson, Achilles Pugh, Abraham M. 
Taylor, and Murray Shipley. 

“Taken from the Minutes of the Meeting afore- 
said, Cuaartes F. Corrin, Clerk.” 

Immediately upon the rise of the Yearly Meeting, 
the Executive Committee met and organized by ap- 
pointing Timothy Nicholson, Secretary, Isaac P. 
Evans, Treasurer, and Joseph Dickinson, General 
Agent, for receiving and forwarding goods. 

Our friend Elkanah Beard, who has recently been 
engaged in missionary labor among this deeply dis- 
tressed people, offered his services to the Committee, 
and they have employed him to distribute the con- 
tributions of Friends and others, and to labor to 
promote the moral and spiritual interests of the 
Freed-men as directed by the Yearly Meeting. He 
expects to leave in about ten days, for Vicksburg, 
accompanied by his wife, Irena Beard, who is to be.a 
co-worker with her husband in this missionary labor. 
We hope soon to have other efficient Agents in the 
field. There are now about twenty thousand freed 
colored people at and near Vicksburg, and it is be- 
lieved there will be fifty thousand there during the 
approaching winter, to say nothing of the vast num- 
ber at other points on or near the Mississippi river, 
and the Committee respectfully urge on the Monthly 
meetings the necessity of immediate action, by the 
appointment of suitable committees, to carry out the 
instructions of the Yearly Meeting. 

The approaching cold weather, and the destitute 
condition of tens of thousands of Freed-men, within 
the limits of the Federal Army, imperatively demand 
prompt action on the part of committees and indi- 
viduals. 

The most pressing demand, at present, is for bed 
clothing and for garments for women and children. 
Good second-hand clothing should be collected and 
forwarded at once; but we recommend that Friends 
do not expend money collected, for goods to make 
up, but send all money contributions in to our Treas- 
urer. The Committee will purchase in quantity, 
and Friends can obtain of Joseph Dickinson, materi- 
als for women’s and children’s clothing, cut out, 
ready to be made up. 

Do not confine your labors to Friends; but give 
your neighbors an opportunity to lend a helping hand 
in this good work. 

In forwarding Clothing, &c., send by mail to Jo- 
seph Dickinson, an inventory of the contents of each 
box—of the kind of garments and the number of each 
kind, tacking a duplicate list to the inside of the lid 
of the box. 

All contributions in money should be sent to Isaac 
P. Evans, Treasurer, Richmond, Indiana. Clothing, 
Books, &c., should be forwarded to Joseph Dickin- 
son, General Receiving and Shipping Agent, Rich- 
mond, Indiana, or to Thomas Lambdin, N. E. corner 
Third and Elm streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Committee will meet again in Richmond, Ind., 
on Second-day, the 12th inst., at 11 o’clock, A. M.; 
and afterwards, on the Third-day following the last 
Second-day in each month. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Timotuy Nicuouson, Secretary. 

10th month 7th, 1863. 


—-—tor 









































TO THE MONTHLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS 
Within the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting: 


Dear Friends.—We desire to call your attention to 
the following extract from the Minutes of our late 
Yearly Meeting: é 
“At Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, 10th mo. 5th, 1863. 

“The committee appointed at a previous sitting to 
propose a Committee on the Concerns of the People 
of Color, &c. now make the following Report, which 
isunited with, and the suggestions therein contained 
are adopted, and the Friends are appointed accord- 
ingly. Our Quarterly and Monthly Meetings are di- 
rected to appoint Committees as proposed; and all 
committees so appointed are requested to give prompt 
and efficient attention to the objects for which they 
are appointed. 

Report or Committee ON Freep-MEn, &c. 


‘‘ We would recommend to the Yearly Meeting the 
appointment of a ‘Commitice on the Concerns of the 
People of Color,’ the labors of which shall be direct- 
ed especially to the relief of the physical necessities 
of those who have recently been released from Sla- 
very, and to their advancement in knowledge and re- 
ligion; to consist of twelve men Friends, whose 
duty it shall be to receive all funds that may be con- 
tributed for this purpose, and see that they are 
properly applied—to employ suitable Agents to at- 
tend to their distribution—to judge of the qualifi- 
cations of those who are proposed, or may offer 
themselves to devote their time to the work of visit- 
ing, or residing amongst and instructing the Freed- 
men, and otherwise to labor in every way they can 
to further the good cause. 

‘“ This Committee will be an Executive Body, and 
meet regularly and frequently—keep minutes of their 
proceedings, appoint a Treasurer, Secretary, and 
such other officers as may be found necessary, and 
hold an annual meeting during the Yearly Meeting, 
which shall be attended by the Committees of the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, in which their 
whole proceedings will be brought to view and a 
report made to the Yearly Meeting. 

“The Quarterly Meetings are directed to appoint 
asmall committee of each sex, to unite with the 
committees of the Monthly Meetings, and to hold a 
meeting at each Quarterly Meeting, and report annu- 
ally a statement of their proceedings to the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. 

“Monthly Meetings to appoint efficient committees, 
of each sex, to attend, in their own meetings, to 
raising funds and procuring other contributions to 
be forwarded to the Executive Committee, and other- 
wise to aid in the work, and report to the Quarterly 
Meeting’s committee. The committees of the Monthly 
Meetings to give such attention as may be requisite 
to the colored people within their limits. All pre- 
vious committees to be discharged and their funds 
passed over to the committees thus appointed. 

We propose the following named Friends to form the 
Executive Committee, viz:—Daniel Hill, Timothy 


MADAGASCAR. 

Early in the last month there were reports, 
derived from French sources, that a formidable 
attack had been made on the present Queen’s 
government by the Sakalavas. The information 
does not, however, appear to be credited by the 
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Directors of the London Missionary Society. 
The following is from the Patriot of the 10th 
ult. : 

“The date of the last reliable news from 
Antananarivo is July 2d, when the fears which 
the rising of the Sakalavas had excited were 
fast passing away. They had, indeed, present- 
ed themselves in considerable numbers in the 
neighborhood of the capital, and had driven 
away considerable numbers of cattle belonging 
to some of the Hova nobles; but the Queen’s 
Government had exhibited great energy, and 
had shown sucha readiness to meet any attack, 
that the hostile tribes appeared to be convinced 
of the folly of further aggression, and some of 
them had sent in their adhesion to the new 
order of things. At one time affairs looked so 
doubtful that Mr. Ellis had been persuaded to 
remove from his usual place of residence; but, 
when he last communicated with the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society, he deemed 
the danger to have passed away, for there were 
then at the capital a number of representatives 
from the Sakalava and other tribes for the pur- 
pose of taking the oath of allegiance to the 
Queen. They had been admitted to her 
presence, gratified by suitable gifts, and were 
to have been entertained on July 3d, at a 
royal banquet at the Palace. ‘The mission 
work had not been interrupted; the congrega- 
tions were increasing, the schools were well at- 
tended; and, month by month, considerable 
additions were made to the churches, the 
younger people, especially, testifying great de- 
sire to profess Christianity.” 

iil eens 
From the London Friend. 
A TEACHER’S REMINISCENCES. 
FAMILY SECRETS. 

What unexpected and various services fre- 
quently devolve upon teachers of adult classes ! 
The smallest kindness done to a scholar, or a 
little friendly notice of a scholar’s wife or her 
children, in the course of one’s calls at their 
homes, soon produces mutual confidence; and 
JSamily secrets, often curious and amusing, are 
entrusted to the teacher’s keeping. “ Well, 
Mary, what has brought thee here this after- 
noon ?” 

Mary was the wife of one of my scholars; 
and as we had become very good friends, in 
connection with a few calls at her house, I felt 
no surprise, at her request, in answer to my 
salutation, to be allowed to “ speak a few words 
to me about something very particular.” But 
now she was seated, she hesitated and coughed, 
and seemed as if she couldn’t make a begin- 
ning. After a little encouragement, however, 
she said, ‘« Well, sir, you see, Ijust wanted to 
say a word to you about my husband ; and the 
long and short of it is, Bill has got such an 
awkward temper, sir, that I can’t manage him 
no how, and he comes home looking so cross 
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and wn-comfortable that I hardly care to see 


him set his foot on the house floor. And I’m 
just out of heart, and can’t tell what to do; so 
I thought, sir, as you might speak a word to 
him; I think he’d perhaps mind you.” 

“ Well, Mary,” I replied, “ this is a somewhat 
difficult case ; if I speak to thy husband about 
this matter, he will at once know that thou 
hast spoken to me, and that might make matters 
worse than they are. It is but a thankless 
office at any time to interfere between man and 
wife.” 

“But,” said Mary, “I thought you might 
say something in the class that would reach his 
mind a bit ; for really, sir, Bill is very awkward 
at times.” 

‘Well, I do sometimes speak about home 
duties to the scholars in the class; so I’ll bear 
it in mind. But now, Mary, as thou hast spo- 
ken thus plainly to me (for it is very plain 
speaking, when a woman complains of her hus- 
band to another person), thou must let me say a 
few plain words to thee. Now, in the first place, 
how dost thou behave to thy husband? Dost 
thou always show a loving face when he comes 
home tired with his day’s work, and have 
things as comfortable as possible to welcome 
him. It has sometimes struck me that the floor 
of your house did not look quite so clean as it 
might be, and that the dirty towels and clothes 
that often were lying about, and the pots and 
pans placed here and there as chance might be, 
were rather unsightly, and did not add to the 
comfort of the room. And then the children, 
with unwashed faces and uncombed heads, did 
not add to the cheerfulness of a man’s house ; 
so, if William does come home after a hard 
day’s work, looking a little cross and uncom- 
fortable, perhaps we ought not to be surprised. 
And then, too, thy husband’s trade is a dirty 
one, and at the close of the day he feels unclean- 
ly and weary, and ought to find cheerfuiness 
at home; and really I hardly know what I 
should do myself were I to go home and find 
matters as uncomfortable as thou sometimes 
seems to have them. Now, Mary, let me advise 
thee to consider whether some of these things 
cannot be improved, and try the effect of this 
improvement on William’s temper. A little 
brighter face, alittle brighter fire, the house a 
little tidier, the younger children got to bed in 
good time, and a little bit of something nice 
for supper. And then after supper ask William 
to read a chapter from that nice new Bible he 
lately bought, and both of you try and look up 
to our Father in heaven for a blessing upon 
your house before you go to rest; and I cannot 
doubt but that matters will mend in regard to 
what we have been talking of.” 

It was now Mary’s turn to look awkward ; 
for she was evidently surprised, and not quite 
pleased at the turn the conversation had taken ; 
and so we parted. 
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I did not see Mary for some months after- 
wards, when I accompanied my class with their 
wives in a little excursion into the country. 
As I stood watching the men playing cricket, 
Mary appeared, crossing the field, neatly dressed, 
with a tidy bonnet and a smiling face. She 
came up to me almost out of breath, exclaiming, 
“Oh, sir, I wanted to tell you that your plan 
have beat.” My mind being at that moment 
occupied with cricket, I imagined she was al- 
luding to that. Seeing my surprise, she went 
on, “ Don’t you remember my coming to your 


house a good bit ago ?” 
“ Perfectly,” I replied. 


“Well, I didn’t quite like what you said to 
me that day, and I was a bit put out; but still 
I could not put your words out of my head, no 
how, all that night or the next day, though I 
liked them no better ; but I knew all the time 
they was true. However, the next night it 
came to me that it was just my pride that 
would not let me see that there was any fault 
on my side; then I began to look at the thing 


a little different, and in the morning I made up 
my mind what I would do; this made me feel 
lighter and kappier. So, after breakfast, when 
the children were off to school, I-slipped down 
on my knees, and I said a good many times, 
‘Lord help me to do right;’ and when I set 
about my work I really felt as though I wanted 
to do right. I cleaned up the house extra well, 
and done up the fire-grate and polished up all 
our bits of things, and only stopped in my 
work to give the children some dinner, and 
send them back to school. Then it came into 
my head how nice it would be to surprise Bill 
with a nice little puddin’ for hissupper ; for he 


isso fond of puddin’, Then I done a lot of 


other things, and the time went so quickly that 
the children were at home before I had finished 
up. Then they must have their suppers and 
be put to bed, all but Betsy, who, when she 
had helped me, began to read her father’s 
library book, while I looked out a lot of things 
as badly wanted mending, and sat down to do 
them feeling quite proud and lighthearted. 
Well, soon I heard Bill’s step, and he came in 
looking quite out of sorts as usual, and sat 
down without speaking a word. But I soon 
saw him looking about a bit, and then at me, and 
then he laughs and says—‘ Why, Polly, this is 
a new move, isn’t it; what’s in the wind, eh?’ 
So, says I, ‘ Would you like a wash, Bill? 
there’s a kettle of hot water there, and here’s 
a bit of soap.’ Sowith that he goes back into 
the back kitchen, and after a while he comes 
back, and says—‘It’s surprisin’ how washing 
rests anybody, I should like that every night;’ 
and I says, ‘So you shall if you like.’ Then I 
asked him if Betsy should read to him a bit. He 
was quite pleased with that, and when she had 
done he said, ‘ Well, now, this is just how I 
should like to spend every evening. But 



















what’s this,’ he says, sniffing about, ‘ I can smell 
something nice; what's in the oven, missis ?’ 
‘Never you mind,’ I says, and I couldn’t help 
laughing ; ‘ have patience and you'll know in 
time.’ ‘ Well,’ says Bill, ‘some handy body 
has been here, things look so different, that’s 
certain.’ As supper-time came on, I began to 
think, as we had something more than usual, 
I ought to set out the table in a better fashion. 
It was a good while since we had used a table- 
cloth, and I’d got only one, and that was rag- 
ged, but ’twas clean, so I spread it on the table 
and set the plates and knives and forks ready, 
and then went to the oven for my puddin’ ; and 
oh! Mr. ——, that was the blessedest puddin’ 
that ever a woman put her hands to! It won 
my husband’s heart. Bill sat looking first at 
me and then at the puddin’, and seemed as if 
he couldn’t speak ; and I thought I saw a tear 
in the corner of his eye; for you see, sir, he 
was so touched like to see how I had been a 
thinking of him when he was away, and had 
made his favorite puddin’ just to please him. 
So, sir, all that came of your advice, and that 
blessed puddin’ cured Bill’s awkward temper ; 
for he’s been a different man since that day, 
and I have been a different woman.” 

Jnst then her husband joined us. “I’m 
glad you’re come,” said Mary ; “ for I’ve been 
relieving my mind a bit to Mr. about our 
improvements at home, for it was he that first 
put it into my head.” “Oh,” said William, 
shaking me warmly by the hand, “ somehow I 
always thought my teacher had something to 
do with it; but I asked no questions.” 

Then William went on to tell me how “ com- 
fortably they had got on lately,” and that he 
was “much happier than he ever to deserved 
be.” He informed me that “they had much 
improved their little home; and that it was 
worth while to get a few new things, now the 
wmissis took so much care of them.” He had had 
one little difficulty, however. He felt so much 
benefited by the evening wash, that he became 
ambitious of having something more of a bath ; 
so one day, seeing a large tub offered for sale, 
very cheap, he purchased it ; but at sight of it 
Mary looked sadly blank, and declared “ she 
could not have such slopping and messing after 
she had cleaned up, and how was she to get 
as much hot water as was wanted for such a 
thing.” “So,” said William, “ I was put about 
too; but I remembered all that Mary had done 
for me, so twas my turn now to give in, so I 
put the tub away quietly in the back kitchen, 
and said no more about it. But one night, 
having nothing else to read, I found out, of a 
heap, that little tract on bathing and personal 
cleanliness, and set Betsy to read bits of it to 
me and her mother; and then we talked about 
it, and my missis said there was very good 
sense in it. Ina week or two we read it again 
all through, and then afterwards, for an evening 
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or two, we read particular parts, till at last 
Mary began to laugh, and said, ‘Oh, Bill, I 
see what you have been after all this time, 
you've been thinking of that old tub of yours. 
Well, have a bath and welcome, and I’ll hot 
the water the best way I can.’ Nobody, teacher, 
can be happier than we are now; we've learnt 
each other’s ways, to try to “ bear and forbear,’ 
and our children are getting better behaved 
now we try toset them abetter example. Mostly 
of nights, too, before we go to bed we read a 
chapter in the Bible, and often a few words of 
prayer, and we seem to have God’s blessing 
about us, and, different to what we used to be, 
we are always peaceful-like now.” 
OMEGA. 


the plants are five or six inches high all are 
pulled up except three. Two weeks later they 
are farther thinned, leaving only one ; except a 
hill should be entirely missing next adjoining, 
then two are left together. Immediately after 
this thinning, the hoes are again used in pulling 
the dirt to each side of the ridge, making it 
much wider. After this, the cotton is hoed 
twice, to keep the grass from growing, then it 
receives no farther attention until it is ready for 
picking. 

On these sea-islands all crops, of whatever 
kinds, are planted in high ridges. This has 
been the custom from the earliest recollections 
of the oldest inhabitants. When I first arrived 
here, I was puzzled to account for this peculi- 
arity. Nearly one year’s residence has enlight- 
ened me. No crop could be made, on most of 
the lands here, if planted without ridges. We 
have so much rain, and such hard rains, that 
the crop would be swept away by the water, or 
killed by the superabundance of it, remaining too 
long on the surface of the ground. I have seen 
it rain as fast-in. Philadelphia as it does here. 
But, for continuous pouring down of water, I 
have never seen anything equal the floods we 
have here. At the North it rains whenever it 
gets ready. Here, it rains without any prepa- 
ration whatever. You may be standing out of 
doors looking at the clear sky, and admiring 
the blue vault above. In ten minutes’ time you 
will be drenched to the skin if you do not seek 
an effective shelter. This is the land of terrific 
thunder and magnificently glorious light- 
ning, as well as of tremendous showers and con- 
tinuous rain. 

The “ people” here have planted very largely 
of corn and sweet potatoes on their own account, 
besides planting cotton for the Government and 
the planters. They have good crops of each, 
so that there can be no doubt as to their ability 
to maintain themselves. We must remember 
also, that nearly all of the able-bodied men are 
now inthe army; which of course makes it 
incumbent on the old men and women and the 
wives of the soldiers to attend to the tilling of 
the crops. For the most part, the crops have 
been well tilled. I continue to be much pleased 
with the climate as well as with the “ people.” 
During the rainy season the weather is warm, 
and an occasional wetting does not seem to be 
injurious. It is well that it isso, for it is not 
to be avoided. A person becomes weary of tak- 
ing a water-proof coat every time he starts 
from home ; and an umbrella is little more than 
an aggravation, on account of the heavy streams 
of water pouring on it, and the high winds 
which generally accompany such floods. 

UNION. 
















































From the Germantown Telegraph. 


PICKING COTTON IN THE SOUTH, ETC. 
St. Helena, S. C., Sept. 28, 1863. 


As the season for picking cotton has come, I 
thought you might be interested with an ac- 
count of the yield of the present crop, as well as 
the manner of cultivation. 

The season has been very favorable this year ; 
and a good crop of cotton will be realized both 
to the planters and the Government. On one 
plantation 40,000 lbs. have been weighed al- 
ready. On another 20,000 lbs, have been se- 
cured: and the picking will continue for four 
or six weeks longer. To look over a large cot- 
ton field that is ready for picking, it would seem 
as if there could be no such thing as picking it 
by hand at all. Yet every “boll” must be 
taken out separately. Still, the people make 
good wages at it. They get 2} cents per lb. as 
taken from the field; and they pick from 40 to 
125 lbs. per day—the latter is the maximum. 
No hand will pick more than that, working from 
sunrise until dusk. Sixty pounds is the usual 
quantity picked inaday. This 60 lbs. when 
passed through the “gin” will only weigh 15 
lbs.—the seed constituting three-fourths of the 
weight as taken from the field. So that 40,000 
Ibs. from the field becomes 10,000 Ibs. of “gin- 
ned” cotton for market. 

In preparing the ground for a cotton crop, 
‘“ sea-weed ” is laid thinly along between the 
ridges, (or a furrow is previously made with a 
large hoe, or a one-horse plow, if the ground is 
not already in ridges), and then covered well 
with the hoe or a small plow; the former imple- 
ment is mostly used ; and it is astonishing how 
nicely the contrabands make the ridges, and 
with what expedition they turn up the ground 
with their large hoes. When two furrows are 
thus thrown together and nicely flattened on the 
top, making a ridge twelve inches high, a per- 
son goes in advance with a hoe, and makes shal- 
low holes nine inches apart, another person fol- 
lows, depositing from eight to twelve seeds in 
a hole, covering the same with his foot. When 





In short, the moral man is he that loves God 
above all, and his neighbor as himself; which 
fulfils both tables at once.—Penn. 
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In a recent address, Wm. C. Bryant, editor of 
the N. Y. Ev Post, used the following language. 

I have read a letter this very day—a letter 
from a person whose name, if I were to mention 
it, would carry authority, assurance, acquies- 
cence, and conviction upon all that should read 
it—in which he says all those negroes who were 
made free, who were treated like freemen, paid 
wages, allowed to provide for their families— 
that they now work better, more to the profit of 
those from whom they receive wages, and in all 
respects preserve a more respectful deportment 
than ever before. He goes on to say that all 
planters say this, and that if things were ‘work- 
ed right in Louisiana, within a year that State 
would take her place among the free States of 
the Union, with the entire consent of all who 
inhabit within her limits. ,He goes farther than 
this—he says that over all the South, in every 
part of the slave States, the change, the transi- 
tion from absolute and universal slavery to uni- 
versal and instantaneous emancipation, might 
take,place with even less of violence and con- 
fusion than a tax law could be changed in a 
Northern State. Such is his testimony—a most 
valuable testimony.—It seems to me to settle 
the question. Gradual emancipation! Have 
we not suffered mischief enough from slavery 
without keeping it any longer? Has not blood 
enough been shed? Are not the pools of blood 
deep enough? My friends, if your child was 
to fall in the fire would you pull him out grad- 
ually ?—If he were to take a dose of laundanum 
sufficient to cause a speedy death, and a stomach 
pump were at hand, would you draw the poison 
off by begrees? lf your house were on fire 
would you put it out gradually? And yet 
there are men who talk of gradual emancipation 
by force of ancient habit, and there are men in 
the slave States who make of slavery a sort of 
idol which they are unwilling to part with, 
which, if it must be removed, they would pre- 
fer to see it removed after a lapse of time and 
tender leave-takings. Slavery is a foul and 
monstrous idol, a Juggernaut under which thou- 
sands of lives are crushed out; it is a Moloch 
for whom the children of the land pass through 
fire. Must we consent that the number of the 
victims shall be gradually diminished ? If there 
are a thousand victims this year, are you will- 
ing that nine hundred should be sacrificed next 
year, and eight hundred the next, and so on 
after the lapse of ten years it shall cease? No, 
my friends, let us hurl this grim image from 
its pedestal. Down with it to the ground. Dash 
it to fragments; trample it in the dust. Grind 
it to powder, as the prophets of old demanded 
that the graven images of the Hebrew idolators 
should be ground, and in that state scatter it to 
the four winds and throw it upon the waters, 
that no human hand shall ever again gather up 
the accursed atoms and mold it into an image to 
be worshipped again with sacrifices of human life. 


“THE LOVED AND LOST.” 


‘The loved and lost!” Why do we call them lost? 
Because we miss them from our onward road? 

God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crossed, 

Looked on us all, and loving them the most, 
Straightway relieved them from life’s weary load. 


They are not lost; they are within the door 

That shuts out loss, and every hurtful thing— 
With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
In their Redeemer’s presence evermore, 

And God himself their Lord, and Judge, and King. 


And this we call a “Joss ;” Oh, selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! Oh, we of little faith! 

Let us look round, some argument to borrow 

Why we in patience should await the morrow 
That surely must succeed this night of death. 


Ay, look upon this dreary desert path, 

The thorns and thistles wheresoe’er we turn; 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs and wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey hath— 

They have escaped from these; and lo! we mourn. 


Ask the poor sailor, when the wreck is done, 

Who with his treasures strove the shore to reach, 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 
Was it not joy, where every joy seemed gone, 

To see his loved ones landed on the beach? 


A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by the well 

To wash from off her feet the clinging sand, 

And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey passed, they longed to 

dwell, 

When lo! the lord who many mansions had, 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering twain, 

Then pitying spake, “ Give me the little lad; 

In strength renewed, and glorious beauty clad, 
I'll bring him with me when I come again.” 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong,— 
“Nay, but the woes I feel he too must share?” 

Oh, rather, bursting into grateful song, 

She went her way rejoicing, and made strong 
To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise; death hath made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust; 

No outward sign or sound our ears can reach; 

But there’s an inward, spiritual speech, 
That greets us still, thouglf mortal tongues be dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down— 

Take up the song where they broke off the strain; 
So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 
Where are laid up our treasures and our crown, 

And our lost loved ones will be found again. 

Church of England Magazine. 


——_—_——~ee 


From the London Friend. 
LEAVE THE PAST. 


Leave the past! thou may’st not alter 
Aught that once hath seen the day ; 

’T will but cause thee useless anguish, 
Turn, oh turn thy thoughts away ! 

Look to Him who can restore thee, 
Seek His pardon for the past ; 

He will strengthen, He will. guide thee 
Safely to thy home at last. 

Sees He not thy burdened spirit? 
Hears he not thy anxious cry? 

When the blind or crippled called Him 
Passed He e’er unheeding by? 

Trust then to His tend ermercy ; 
Was it greater then than now? 
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As the poor, afflicted leper 
Came to Jesus—so do thou! 


Come with all thy weight of sorrow, 
Come with faith, and kneeling, say 
“Lord, I know that Thou can’st cleanse me, 
Wash then all my guilt away.” 


He will listen, He will hear thee, 
He will all the past forgive ; 

“ Pardoned sinner !”—such His greeting,— 
“ Henceforth thou to me shalt live.” 


Happy they who thus can serve Him, 
Leaving all that is behind, 

Pressing onward—ever onward, 
With a loving, trustful mind. 


Such was Paul—with what rejoicing 
Pressed he on toward the mark 

For the prize of God’s high calling; 
Bright it shone,—bebind, how dark ! 


Follow thou his bright example, 
Fearing naught on earth but sin; 
Press toward the gates of Heaven, 
Knock, and Christ will let thee in. S.C.A. 


—_—__ -~«er 


WHO, AND WHENCE. 
Not from Jerusalem alone, 
To heaven the path ascends ; 
As near, as sure, as straight the way 
That leads to the celestial day, 
From furthest realms extends ; 
Frigid or torrid zone. 


What matters how or when we start? 
One is the crown to all: 
One is the hard but glorious race, 
Wherever be our starting-place ; 
Rings round the earth the call 
That says, “ Arise, depart!’ 
From the balm-breathing, sun-loved isles 
Of the bright Southern sea, 
From the dead North’s cloud-shadowed pole, 
We gather to one gladsome goal— 
One common home in thee, 
City of sun and smiles! 


The cold, rough billow hinders none ; 
Nor helps the calm, fair main; 
The brown rock of Norwegian gloom, 
The verdure of Tahitian bloom, 
The sands of Misraim’s plain, 
Or peaks of Lebanon. 


As from the green lands of the vine, 
So from the snow-wastes pale, 
We find the ever-open road 
To the dear city of our God ; 
From Russian steppe, or Burman vale, 
Or terraced Palestine. 


Not from swift Jordan’s sacred stream, 
Alone we mount above ; 
Indus or Danube, Thames or Rhone, 
Rivers unsainted and unknown, 
From each, the home of love 
Beckons with heavenly gleam. 


Not from gray Olivet alone, 
We see the gates of life; 
From Morven’s heath or Jungfrau’s snow, 
We welcome the descending glow 
Of pearl and chrysolite, 
And the unsetting sun. 


Not from Jerusalem alone 
The church ascends to God ; 
Strangers of every tongue and clime. 
Pilgrims of every land and time, 
Throng the well-trodden road 
That leads up to the throne. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreten IntEuuicence.—Advices from Liverpool are 
to the 7th inst. 

EneGianp.—The news of the defeat of Gen. Rose- 
crans, near Chattanooga, had been received, and 
caused a rise of 5 per cent. in the confederate loan, 
but the advance was not fully sustained, and it closed 
the same day at about 25 per cent. discount. 

Formal proceedings were completed and registered 
in the Court of Bankruptcy, on the 6th inst., with a 
view to winding up the Great Eastern ship company, 
so as to stay various actions which had been com- 
menced, and to insure an equal distribution of the 
assets. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt throughout 
England, on the morning of the 6th, in some places 
rather severe, and attended by a loud rumbling 
sound, in others very slight. 

France.—Accounts from Brest, to the 20th ult., 
say that the Florida had been repaired, and had gone 
into the mercantile harbor to refit. It was supposed 
the vessel would not be entirely ready for sea for 
three weeks ora month. The U.S. steamer Kear- 
sarge, remained at Brest, awaiting coal. It was un- 
derstood that the rule which requires 24 hours to 
elapse, after the departure of a belligerent vessel from 
a neutral port, before its opponent can be allowed to 
depart, would be enforced in this case. 

Avstria.—The Archduke Maximilian, answered 
the Mexican deputation, that he was ready to accept 
the throne of Mexico, on a free, spontaneous expres- 
sion of its population, and ona guarantee of the 
integrity and independence of the country. 

Greece.—Elections have recently taken place in 
the Ionian Islands, in reference to the proposed an- 
nexation of those islands to Greece, These elec- 
tions resulted in favor of the measure, as indicated 
by the choice of representatives to the Parliament, 
which was to meet on the Ist inst.,and by which 
the question was to be decided. England had pre- 
viously declared its readiness to give up its protecto- 
rate over the islands, and the other Powers had made 
no objection to the arrangement. The people are 
Greeks, inrace, language, &c.,but have been for several 
centuries, politically separated from their countrymen 
on the main land, having fallen, in the twelfth century, 
under the dominion of the Kings of Sicily, and sub- 
sequently passed under that of the Venetians, French, 
and others. By the treaty of Paris, in 1815, they 
were placed under the rule of Great Britain. Since 
the establishment of the kingdom of Greece, their 
Legislative Assembly has several times expressed a 
desire for union with that country, but, until very 
recently, without effect. 

The Ionian Parliament, on the 5th, accepted the 
proposed annexation to Greece, and expressed thanks 
to England for the proposition. 

Russta.—The Emperor, on the 19th ult., convoked 
the Diet of the Grand Duchy of Finland, represent- 
ing the nobles, the clergy, the burghers and the 
peasants, and opened it personally with a speech, 
expressing his confidence ina liberal form of gov- 
ernment, and intimating his design to develop lib- 
eral institutions, first in Finland, and later in other 
parts of the empire. He informed the Diet that he 
had authorized the local government to contract a 
loan for the sole purpose of paying the costs of the last 
war, and of constructing a railroad; that the reve- 
nues of the Duchy are shown to be adequate to pay 
off this loan and its interest; but that it is his de- 
sire that no loan shall be hereafter contracted with- 
out the concurrence of the Diet, unless a sudden in- 
vasion or unforeseen calamity should make it neces- 
sary. The levying of new taxes will be proposed to 
the Diet, for carrying out measures to promote the 
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material prosperity of the country, and extend public 
education, and the Diet must decide on the urgency 
and extent of those measures. As many provisions 
of the fundamental law are inapplicable to the 
present condition of things, the Emperor has ordered 
an act to be prepared, containing explanations and 
supplements, which will be submitted to the next 
Diet, to be convoked three years hence. These will 
concede more extensive rights with regard to the as- 
sessment of taxes, and the privilege of making mo- 
tions, though the Emperor reserves to himself the 
right of proposing changes in the fundamental law. 
This speech is regarded as an indication that the 
Emperor intends to introduce a constitutional form 
of government in other parts of the empire also. 

Prussia.—The Minister of the Interior has pub- 
lished an official circular, declaring that during the 
coming elections, all officials will be expected to 
give their entire support to the government, and 
that even a passive attitude will be considered as 
showing a want of devotion. 

Japan.—The Paris Moniteur publishes a letter from 
Jeddo, dated 7th month 28th, stating, that after the 
reprisals by the French ships upon the forts which 
had fired upon foreign vessels, a Japanese Admiral 
presented himself at Kanagawa, to place in the 
hands of the French Admiral, the model of the flag 
borne by all ships belonging directly to the Tycoon ; 
the object being to acknowledge, on the part of the 
Japanese government, the right of foreign war-ves- 
sels to seize all ships which do not carry this flag, 
and belong only to the Princes. 

CrentTRaL AmERICA.—An interview has taken place 
between President Barrios, of Salvador, and Presi- 
dent Carrera, of Guatemala, the commander of the 
invading forces, but it resulted in nothing, as they 
could not agree upon any terms. 

Domestic. —An invitation to the friends of freedom 
in the Slave States to meet at Louisville, Ky., on the 
8th of lst month next, to consult together and take 
action on the question, appeared recently in the St. 
Louis Democrat, signed by several prominent citi- 
zens of Missouri. 

Three of the persons arrested at San Francisco a 
few months since, in attempting to leave that city in 
@ vessel fitted out to act as a rebel privateer, have 
been convicted and sentenced to fifteen years im- 
prisonment and a fine of $10,000 each. The remain- 
der of the crew were released on taking the oath of 
allegiance. 

The steamer Africa, from Liverpool to New York, 
struck on the rocks near Cape Race on the night of 
the 12th inst., in a dense fog, and was much dam- 
aged, but got off again and arrived at St. John’s, N. 
F., although leaking so much that when the engines 
were checked, the aid of the passengers was needed 
at the pumps to prevent sinking. Two other ves- 
sels were sent from Halifax to carry the passengers 
forward. 

A contract was made last spring, by direction of 
the President, with certain responsible persons, for 
the colonization of 500 colored persons from this 
country on an island near the southwest coast of 
Hayti. Although much care was exercised by the 
government in the arrangements, information has 
recently been received that these colonists were 
badly provided for, and that many of them have 
died of disease, while others have fled to more de- 
sirable localities. An investigation is about to be 
made, in order that remedial action may be taken, 

Military Affairs—The President issued a procla- 
mation on the 16th, setting forth that the term of 
service of a part of the volunteer force of the United 
States will expire during the coming year, and that 
in addition to the number of men ratsed by the pre- 
sent draft, it is deemed expedient to call out 300,000 


to serve for three years, or for the war, but not to ex- 
ceed three years. He therefore calls upon the Gov- 
ernors of the different States to raise and have en- 
listed into the United States service, their quotas of 
that number; all volunteers under this call to be 
credited and deducted from the next draft. If any 
State shall fail to raise its quota, a draft shall be 
made for the deficiency, to commence Ist mo. 5th, 
1864. This proclamation is not to interfere with 
existing orders, or those which may be issued for 
the present draft, where it is now in progress or has 
not yet commenced. 

Gen. Schofield, commander of the Department of 
Missouri, reports that the rebel guerillas who inva- 
ded Central Missouri, having been pursued by U. 8. 
troops and defeated in three different skirmishes, 
were brought to a decisive engagement on the 13th 
inst., and after an obstinate contest of five hours, 
were completely routed and dispersed, with the loss 
of their artillery, baggage, and many prisoners and 
small arms, besides having many killed and wound 
ed. The cavalry were still pursuing the scattered 
forces on the 15th. 

Accounts from Chattanooga to the 15th, say that 
no hostile demonstration had been made in General 
Rosecrans’ front since the 17th, and that the rebel 
batterries on Lookout Mountain, overlooking the 
town, were silent. Trains were again running on 
the railroad from Nashville to Stevenson, and the 
rebels who had attempted to destroy the communi- 
cations had been dispersed. Rebel cavalry and ar- 
tillery have been recently threatening the Memphis 
and Charleston railroad, in the western part of Ten- 
nessee, and have effected some damage, thou gh not 
to a serious extent. U.S. troops have had frequent 
skirmishes with them. On the 11th, the rebels at- 
tacked the garrison at Collierville, Tenn., twenty-four 
miles east of Memphis, and drove them into the 
fortifications, but a small force under Gen. Sherman 
on their way to Corinth, arriving soon after, repulsed 
them after a sharp conflict of some hours. They are 
reported to have been su sequently completely 
routed by other detachments, and driven beyond the 
Tallahatchie river. 

The latest information from Charleston represents 
no apparent change in the condition of affairs. On 
the night of the 6th inst., an attempt was made to 
destroy the U. S, steamer New Ironsides, by means 
of a torpedo, containing 60lbs. of powder, which 
was attached to the bow of a small cigar-shaped 
steamer, floating nearly submerged, and which ex- 
ploded on striking the side of the larger vessel. No 
serious injury was done to the latter, although the 
concussion was very violent. 

The advance of Gen. Franklin’s expedition in 
Southern Louisiana reached Vermillion river, near 
Vermillionville, on the 9thinst. Considerable skir- 
mishing had occurred, but no general engagement. 

The withdrawal of the army of Gen. Meade across 
the Rappahannock is attributed to a desire to obtain 
a better position, where supplies could be obtained 
without the necessity of guarding a long line of the 
railroad. The retirement was effected in excellent 
order, and without the loss of stores or material. 
Some sharp skirmishing occurred on the 12th and 
13th, between the rear-guard and the advance cav- 
alry of Gen. Lee’s forces. On the 4th, the rear- 
guard of the wagon train was attacked near Catlett’s 
Station, on the road to Centreville, by the corps of 
A. P. Hill, and a severe engagement ensued, lasting 
several hours, the U. S. troops gradually falling back 
to Brantsville. Here a flank attack was attempted 
by the rebel infantry, but they were repulsed, losing 
450 prisoners and 5 guns. There was but little fight- 
ing the two succeeding days, and no general engage- 

ment had occurred to the time of our going to press. 


